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The Human Security Baseline Assessment 
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Abstract 


For years international attention in Sudan focused on the southern civil war, 
but the conditions of marginalization and resentment which motivated that 
conflict also existed in the east of the country. While dissidents in the south 
moved quickly to launch a rebellion and were later joined by western rebels, 
their counterparts in the east endeavoured to overcome their problems by 
political means. However, successive dictatorial regimes in Khartoum led 
Beja Congress (BC) politicians to move to Eritrea, join the National Demo- 
cratic Alliance, and launch an armed struggle in the early 1990s. In 2005 the 
BC joined the Rashaida Free Lions to form the Eastern Front but weak leader- 
ship, lack of a clear political programme, poor organization, and dependence 
on Eritrea contributed to the failure of the military campaign. The Eastern 
Sudan Peace Agreement of 14 October 2006 calls for the absorption of the 
Eastern Front armed forces into the Sudan Armed Forces in exchange for 
political positions in the national government, the national assembly, and in 
three eastern states. The agreement, however, largely reflects the broader re- 
gional interests of Khartoum and Asmara and is unlikely to end the margin- 
alization that led the Eastern Front to launch its armed struggle. 
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I. Summary 


Although the term ‘marginalization’ was popularized by the Sudan People’s 
Liberation Movement/ Army (SPLM/A) in what became known as the ‘mar- 
ginalized territories’ of Abyei, Nuba Mountains, and South Blue Nile (Young, 
2004), its provenance can be dated to an earlier time and a different—but re- 
lated—struggle. It was the Beja Congress (BC), formed in 1958, that first or- 
ganized against the tribe’s peripheral, or marginalized, position. 

For the Beja marginalization meant—and continues to mean—the over- 
whelming poverty of the region; the government in Khartoum refusing to 
pursue development, or even provide basic services such as health and edu- 
cation in the east; and the government undermining local economies and tra- 
ditional authorities. 

Successive military governments prohibited the Beja from participating in 
the political arena and their campaign for inclusion forced them into armed 
opposition. In 1993 the BC joined the Asmara-based National Democratic Al- 
liance (NDA), an umbrella organization that brought together parties com- 
mitted to ending the hegemony of the riverine elite (the Shagiyya, Jallien, and 
Danagla tribes) in Khartoum and bringing about a ‘New Sudan’ free of mar- 
ginalization. 

The NDA did not last long enough to achieve its goals. With support from 
the US-led ‘Troika’ that also included the United Kingdom and Norway, 
Khartoum negotiated a separate peace with the south, leading to the signing 
of the Comprehensive Peace Agreement (CPA) on 9 January 2005 with the 
rebel SPLM/A, which promptly withdrew its crucial support for the NDA. 
The eastern rebellion had largely disintegrated by late 2005 (Young, 2005). 
After efforts to build an alliance between rebels in eastern Sudan and Darfur 
failed, the BC sought instead to unify the peoples in the east. This shift from 
an ethnic rationale to a regional rationale for the conflict led to an alliance of 


mainly small groups, of which the Rashaida Free Lions was the most impor- 
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tant. The process culminated in the formation of the Eastern Front in early 
2005. 

Although the Eastern Front mobilized many people in the poverty-stricken 
east, its military achievements were limited. Moreover, with the SPLM/A 
gone and the NDA in disarray, the Eastern Front became increasingly de- 
pendent on Eritrea, and hence hostage to broader regional interests. 

This study describes the origins and the rise of the Beja Congress (and to a 
lesser extent the Rashaida Free Lions) and their armed rebellion, as well as 
the process leading up to the Eastern Sudan Peace Agreement (ESPA) of 14 
October 2006 and its aftermath. It sets the eastern rebellion in its broader na- 
tional and regional contexts and provides a critical review of the ESPA, which 
ended the conflict. 

The study finds that the outcomes of the agreement for the Eastern Front 
are mixed. In line with the ESPA’s requirement that the rebel group dissolve 
its armed forces and end the military campaign against the government, the 
Front’s forces are being absorbed into the Sudan Armed Forces (SAF). Al- 
though the former rebels gain positions in the executive branch of the na- 
tional government and in the national assembly, the dominant position of the 
National Congress Party (NCP) in Khartoum persists. Similarly, the Front 
won positions in the three eastern states, but the NCP retains control over the 
security services there. Despite the NCP’s ongoing control, however, the 
rebels highly prize the legitimacy and power granted by the ESPA to engage 
politically in Sudan. 

Conversely, the ESPA leaves the NCP in a strong position. The agreement 
ended the military threat posed by the Eastern Front and Eritrea in the east, 
increased the NCP’s legitimacy abroad, freed up troops that can be used in 
Darfur, and enhanced its relations with the Government of Eritrea. The NCP 
also controls the four-year USD 600 million development fund for the eastern 
region provided for in the agreement. 

Eritrea is the other beneficiary of the ESPA. By mediating the agreement, it 
has increased its regional standing and improved relations with the govern- 
ment in Khartoum—thus permitting the joint border between Eritrea and 
Sudan to be reopened. It also reduced the threat posed by SAF-supported 
Eritrean dissidents, ended its encirclement by Sudan, Ethiopia, and Yemen, 
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and initially appeared to place itself in a favourable position to lead the next 
round of negotiations on Darfur. These achievements represent a complete 
change in fortunes for a government that was until recently extremely vul- 
nerable to threats from its neighbours—especially Ethiopia. 

The ESPA will not, in itself, end the marginalization of eastern Sudan. Al- 
though the rebels have finally earned the right to operate freely as a political 
party, the NCP remains firmly in control of national and regional politics. The 
goal for the opposition will now be to unseat the NCP in the elections prom- 
ised in the CPA—if they take place. 8] 
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Ii. Land and people 


Stretching from the Nile to the Red Sea, host to Sudan’s only ports and the 
road, rail, and oil pipeline links to them, and situated adjacent to Eritrea and 
Ethiopia, eastern Sudan’s strategic location has had a significant effect on its 
recent history, including on the causes, conduct, and resolution of the rebel- 
lion against Khartoum. 

Eastern Sudan is a frontier three times over: first, it is a geographical fron- 
tier between the flatlands and deserts and the rugged mountainous terrain of 
western Eritrea and Ethiopia; second, it is a cultural frontier that marks the 
eastern limits of Islam and the beginning of the Orthodox Christian societies 
of highland Eritrea and Ethiopia; and, third, it is an economic frontier be- 
tween the pastoralism in the lowlands and the intensive cultivation in the 
highlands. While its isolation and the fierce opposition of the Beja to intru- 
sion into their lands limited government control and gave rise to extensive 
shifta (bandit) activity, access to the territory through the Red Sea also brought 
foreign invaders from as far away as Europe. Immediately before the British 
conquest, the east was largely controlled by the Mahdyia regime and its local 
representative, Osman Digna, a Beja. 

The three states of eastern Sudan—Red Sea, Kassala, and Gedaref—togeth- 
er have a population of approximately 3.7 million, of which the Beja are esti- 
mated to number about half (World Bank, 2003). Red Sea state is thought to 
have a population of 800,000, most of whom live in the capital Port Sudan. 
Kassala state has a population of 1.5 million, and Gedaref state approximate- 
ly 1.8 million. Tribally, the Beja form the largest group in Red Sea state and 
their numbers steadily decrease moving south to about 20 per cent of the 
population in Gedaref. The level of extreme poverty follows the same pat- 
tern: the Red Sea suffers the most, followed by Kassala, and then Gedaref. 
According to a household survey conducted by the World Food Programme, 
per capita income in Red Sea state was only USD 93 in 2004, considerably 
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below the national average (World Food Programme, 2005). 

Precipitation is so limited in Red Sea state that it largely precludes rain-fed 
agriculture. Rainfall increases moving south but, in most cases, it must be 
supplemented by irrigation schemes in order to achieve successful results. As 
a result of the limited precipitation and the poor quality of the soils, pastoral- 
ism has dominated economic activity in eastern Sudan for many years, and 
this remains the case today. After the last major drought, in 1984-85, many 
pastoralists migrated to urban centres, losing their land in the process. Those 
who remain have turned increasingly to producing charcoal to meet the ris- 
ing demands of consumers in the towns, which causes deforestation (World 
Food Programme, 2005). 

Eastern Sudan is host to a wide variety of peoples but the Beja are the larg- 
est group. Although highly decentralized throughout the east, the Beja share 
a common language—TuBedawiye, a Cushitic idiom—and a common seg- 
mentary structure, whereby each lineage is linked to the common ownership 
and use of land (Pantuliano, 2005). The Beja are an ancient people and have 
maintained a distinct culture and language despite having mixed for centu- 
ries with various groups that migrated to the region. The three main tribal 
groups that make up the Beja are the Bishariyyn, the Amara and the Haden- 
dowa. There is some debate about whether a fourth group, the Beni Amer, 
can also be considered Beja since most of them speak Tigre, a Semitic lan- 
guage related to Tigrinya and Amharic, and they have a different social struc- 
ture based on a caste system (World Food Programme, 2005). 

The Rashaida, an Arab pastoralist tribe that migrated from the Arabian 
Gulf to Sudan in the mid-1gth century, are mostly found in Kassala state, al- 
though their migration takes them north to the Egyptian border. They are 
relatively wealthy and tend to be viewed as aloof by the Beja and other Suda- 
nese groups. Although acknowledged to be highly skilled traders, even if 
they are sometimes involved in smuggling across the Eritrean and Egyptian 
borders and the Red Sea, they suffer insecurity because of their lack of land 
rights (International Crisis Group, 2006). 

Other pastoralists from West Africa and Darfur have moved to the east in 
more recent times. Nubians were forcibly transferred from their traditional 


homeland in northern Sudan to New Halfa, west of Kassala, in the wake of 
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the construction of the Aswan High Dam in the 1960s. The Shukrya, an Arab 
tribe, inhabits parts of Gedaref state together with Massalit farmers and other 
Darfurians, most of whom are employed on the large commercial agricul- 
tural schemes there and in New Halfa. People from central Sudan also live in 
the east in small numbers and most hold positions in trade and government. 
Because of war in their areas, there are also displaced people from the Nuba 
Mountains and southern Sudan, as well as more recent migrants fleeing con- 
flict in the west. 

The population of eastern Sudan is overwhelmingly Muslim, but the reli- 
gion is of a highly local character intimately interwoven with a host of tribal 
and other belief systems. A large proportion of the people in the region be- 
long to the Khatimiya sect, which in turn is linked to the Democratic Unionist 
Party (DUP)—historically the leading party in the region. Not all those affili- 
ated with the Khatimiya support the DUP but, historically, the link has been 
strong and both organizations are led by Osman Al-Mirghani. Relations be- 
tween the DUP and the Eastern Front are very competitive. The DUP was 
seriously weakened by its poor performance in the 1986-89 ruling coalition, 
and by the subsequent efforts of the NCP to undermine it. As a result, the BC 
and the Eastern Front gained in stature in the region. 
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Ill. The roots of marginalization and armed 
struggle in the east 


Presidential Adviser Dr Ghazi Salahdien once famously said that the margin- 
alized territories of Sudan begin 20 minutes outside Khartoum, and thus en- 
compass virtually the entire country.’ Eastern Sudan is arguably the most 
marginalized region. According to the ‘Black Book’, a study of regional po- 
litical representation published underground in the late 1990s by Darfur Is- 
lamist followers of Hassan Al-Turabi, the east has been conspicuous since the 
time of Sudanese independence because of its political and economic margin- 
alization. The Black Book argues that the east had fewer ministers and repre- 
sentatives than other regions of the country in: the central government; gov- 
ernment corporations and quasi-governmental corporations; the military, 
education, and health services; and most other spheres. It also claims that the 
people of eastern Sudan have among the lowest levels of education and ac- 
cess to health services in the country (Black Book, undated). 

From the time of the Ottoman Empire governments in Sudan have used 
the lands of the east for the benefit of the state and its allies and, in so doing, 
have damaged the local economy and alienated local inhabitants. Trouble 
began in the mid-19th century when large-scale cotton plantations were es- 
tablished in the Gash and Tokar deltas and farm labourers migrated from 
Turkey to work on these schemes. The Hadendawa, a component of the Beja, 
had their lands taken as a result and responded with guerrilla attacks that 
became more widespread and radicalized many in the area—including Os- 
man Digna, the great Beja leader who would later join the Mahdi’s revolt 
against the Turks and the British (Muddathir, 1986). The Khatimiya sided 
with the victorious British and were rewarded with lands in the Gash and 
Tokar deltas. This served to further weaken the livelihoods of the Hadendawa 
and deepened their resentment. 
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The British established a local administration in the east that disrupted 
traditional authority and imposed leaders loyal to the new rulers rather than 
the tribe (Pantuliano, 2005). After Sudanese independence in 1956 a regime 
was established that one Eastern Front leader calls ‘internal colonialism’, 
whereby the riverine elite—the Shagiyya, Jallien, and Danagla tribes—took 
up administrative positions in the towns and employed indigenous inhabit- 
ants who were fleeing the crisis in the rural economy.* The politically con- 
nected administrators also pursued mechanized agricultural schemes that 
further undermined the traditional economy of the Beja. As a result of these 
changes, a large proportion of communal Beja land in the most fertile areas of 
the east is now owned by outsiders. More recently, land owned by Osman 
Al-Mirghani in the Kassala area was seized by the national government when 
he joined the armed opposition in Eritrea. It has also been reported that Osa- 
ma bin Laden purchased two-thirds of Hadendowa territory in the Gash 
Delta (International Crisis Group, 2006) but this cannot be confirmed. 

Recent political opposition from the Beja arose in response to a number of 
factors, including the effects of famines, floods, and migration on the region; 
flows of refugees and internally displaced persons (IDPs) into the east from 
conflict in and around Sudan; and deliberate political, cultural, and econom- 
ic marginalization. The Rashaida, although subject to many of the same con- 
ditions, have a separate set of grievances based on events surrounding the 
1990-91 Iraq-Kuwait conflict, which are discussed below. 


Famines, floods, and urban migration. There are numerous reports of fam- 
ines in the dry lands of the Beja but the 1984-85 famine stands out. Some 1.2 
million people were displaced and an estimated 75-90 per cent of all the do- 
mestic animals owned by the Beja died. As a result, many Beja moved to the 
urban centres and did not return to their traditional livelihoods (Pantuliano, 
2005). Culturally, Beja men idealize nomadic life; the city is considered filthy, 
unhealthy, unstable, and full of immorality. On the other hand, Beja women 
are more likely to associate urban living with advantages such as opportu- 
nity and liberation.’ 

The Beja also suffered disruption because of forced displacements caused 
by man-made environmental disasters. Nubian land was flooded in the 1960s 
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as a result of the construction of the Aswan High Dam. As a result, they were 
moved to areas west of Kassala, which reduced the area of Beja pasture 
land—producing disenchantment that is still evident today. The Bisharien- 
Beja who lived in the north-western parts of eastern Sudan were also dis- 
placed by the Aswan High Dam. They were forced to move south and did not 
receive any compensation. 

Dislocation, drought, and the destruction of pastoralist economies have 
forced hundreds of thousands of destitute people to move to the cities—par- 
ticularly Port Sudan. There are few jobs in the urban areas and the slums 
have greatly expanded in recent years. Port Sudan was regarded as a beacon 
of opportunity because of the expansion of the port, but this expansion in- 
volved a shift to containerization and mechanization which resulted in a de- 
clining labour force and further discontent. Unhappy workers in Port Sudan 
have proved receptive to BC propaganda. 


Refugees and IDP flows from conflicts. The people of eastern Sudan have 
been negatively affected by a series of regional and national conflicts. In the 
modern period, Eritrea’s war of independence, which began in 1961 and last- 
ed 30 years, stands out for the widespread economic damage and dislocation 
visited on the people of the east. Hundreds of thousands of refugees fled 
across the border, thus deepening their destitution and insecurity and plac- 
ing heavy demands on a fragile physical environment. After the collapse of 
the Haile-Selassie regime in 1974 and the rise of the Derg, or military regime, 
opposition developed throughout northern Ethiopia, which in turn led to 
more refugees in UN Refugee Agency camps in eastern Sudan. At their peak 
in the late 1980s these camps held more than one million people (Pantuliano, 
2005). The defeat of the Derg in 1991 led to a slow return by the refugees to 
their homelands, but the outbreak of the Ethiopia-Eritrea War in 1998 again 
brought an influx of Eritrean refugees across the border. 

Conflicts within Sudan have also had unsettling effects on the east. IDPs 
from the Nuba Mountains and the south began arriving in the 1980s—and 
few have left. Migrants from West Africa and Darfur, sometimes en route to 
Mecca, have taken up positions as farm labourers on the large agricultural 


schemes. Although their number is unknown, a government minister in Ge- 
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daref state, the state in which most of these migrants reside, estimates that 
they make up at least 60 per cent of the population.* The people from the west 
have sometimes made common cause with the NCP’s security services and 
this has caused tension with local people. In recent years the area has also 
witnessed a small influx of IDPs fleeing the conflict in Darfur. 

Although armed conflict in the east has been limited compared to other 
areas of the country, it has also produced dislocation, insecure no-go areas 
along the Eritrean border, a drying up of capital, and inflows of IDPs—par- 
ticularly those fleeing fighting in the Hamishkoreb area. The conflict has also 


led to civilian deaths and injuries from landmines.’ 


Political, cultural, and economic marginalization. As has been the case with 
other marginalized people in Sudan, the inhabitants of the east complain that 
government policies undermine their culture and language. Arabic is spoken 
by a minority of the educated Beja but it is the only language taught in public 
schools. At the same time, the sufi-based Islam that is practiced by the major- 
ity of the people is discouraged by Khartoum. People in the east regularly 
report that they prefer to watch television from neighbouring Eritrea where 
they can see singing and dancing drawn from their own culture to program- 
ming from Khartoum that does not reflect Sudan’s enormous cultural diver- 
sity. 

People in the east also complain that the NCP has not represented them 
fairly in outstanding border conflicts with Egypt and Ethiopia. In the Beja- 
inhabited Halib area in Sudan’s extreme north-east, the Eastern Front protest 
that the NCP is not making enough effort to remove Egyptian forces from 
Sudanese land. In the Gallabat-Metemma area of the southern extreme of 
eastern Sudan there is another dispute over valuable agricultural land that 
has periodically taken violent forms, although in recent years the Sudanese 
and Ethiopian governments have endeavoured to resolve the problem peace- 
fully by establishing a border commission that is currently working to de- 
marcate their entire border. These efforts have not always been accepted by 
the local people, however, who claim that Ethiopian farmers are holding their 
land and that Khartoum is more interested in good relations with Addis Aba- 
ba than protecting the interests of local people. The Eastern Front has at- 
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tempted to capitalize on both these disputes. 

Some of the Beja grievances against Khartoum are shared by the Rashaida, 
their comrades in the Eastern Front, but there are also some important differ- 
ences. While the Rashaida suffer from the same lack of development, includ- 
ing limited health facilities and schools, they have the financial resources to 
purchase these services. It was the events surrounding the 1990-91 Gulf War 
and its aftermath that mobilized Rashaida sentiment against Khartoum. Su- 
dan sided with Iraq in the conflict but the Sudanese Rashaida joined the Unit- 
ed Arab Emirates in supporting Kuwait. At the end of the war Kuwait re- 
warded the Rashaida with some 400 vehicles, but these were confiscated by 
the national government. The Rashaida considered the confiscation of their 
vehicles to be theft and a threat to their livelihood, and their anger became 
critical to the efforts of Mabrouk Salim—a former DUP member of the Suda- 
nese parliament, a chief, and a wealthy trader—to mobilize the community in 
opposition to the government. In 1999 the Rashaida Free Lions was estab- 
lished with the strong support of the Eritrean government. E 
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IV. The rise of the Beja Congress and the 
Rashaida Free Lions 


The BC was established in Port Sudan in 1958 to protest against the tribe’s 
poverty, its lack of development, and attempts by Khartoum to undermine 
indigenous culture. Like the dissidents to the south, the BC called for the in- 
troduction of a federal system with strong regional autonomy as a way of 
ending their lack of representation in Khartoum. It was also critical of the 
Mirghani-led DUP, which claimed to be the party of the east, but which the 
BC felt had done little for the region. 

The democratic route to political change was first closed in 1960—two 
years into the military junta of General Ibrahim Abboud, who banned the BC 
and all other political parties. The parties were again permitted to operate 
after the so-called October Revolution of 1964, which brought popular rule 
back to the country. In the democratic elections of 1965 the BC gained nine 
seats but this parliamentary government was also overthrown and General 
Jafir Nimiri came to power and again banned political parties. The BC joined 
other opposition parties, most notably the Umma Party, in an unsuccessful 
attempt to overthrow the regime in 1976 from bases in Libya. The popular 
uprising of 1985 removed Nimiri, leading to national elections the following 
year. The BC won only one seat—losing most of its support to a resurgent 
DUP, which subsequently participated in the Sadig Al-Mahdi-led coalition 
government of 1986-89. When the coalition government was overthrown in 
1989 by Omar Bashir and Hassan Al-Turabi, political parties, including the 
BC, were banned once again. 

In the same year the NDA was established in Asmara. The NDA began as 
a grouping of opposition political parties led by the Umma and the DUP. The 
SPLM/A joined in 1995 and quickly came to dominate the military wing of 
the organization. In 1993 the BC joined the NDA and, with the support of the 
Eritrean Army and the SPLA, it launched a series of attacks along the Suda- 


nese-Eritrean frontier. 
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The attacks concentrated on strategic assets, such as the Khartoum-Port 
Sudan road, the oil pipeline, and the military installations defending them. 
These attacks, while successful, did not close the road for more than a few 
hours or stop the flow of oil for more than a few days. It was the pastoralists 
who crossed these border areas who were most affected by the insecurity and 
the landmines, which were used to surround the bases of the Eritrean-based 
opposition and the SAF’ 

There was also considerable fighting in the Tokar area on Eritrea’s northern 
border with Sudan. This became something of a stronghold for the party and 
produced some of its most prominent leaders, such as Chairman Musa Mo- 
hamed, Abdulla Kunna, and Salah Barakwin. Long before the outbreak of the 
war in the east they had supported the Eritrean Peoples Liberation Front 
(EPLF) and its leader, Isias Afewerki, in its struggle for independence. This 
won them the confidence of the Eritrean rebels who after 1991 became the 


leaders of the government in Asmara. 


Effectiveness as a fighting force 

The NDA and the BC were not significant military forces, limiting themselves 
to hit-and-run attacks along the border which never seriously challenged the 
government. The BC fighting force did not number more than a few hundred 
at any time and was tightly controlled by the Eritrean Army. Heavy weapons, 
including tanks, were used in major attacks such as those against Hamishko- 
reb and Kassala, but they remained exclusively in the hands of the Eritreans 
or the SPLA. The BC (and the Free Lions) depended almost completely on 
small arms. 

At its peak, however, the NDA (including the BC) achieved a number of 
modest military victories, which must be credited primarily to the involve- 
ment of the SPLA. The NDA—with considerable assistance from the SPLA— 
twice captured Hamishkoreb before finally holding it from October 2002 un- 
til April 2006 when the SPLA withdrew under the terms of the CPA, at which 
time the area was immediately taken over by the SAF. The NDA, again with 
considerable support from the SPLA, captured most of Kassala for 24 hours 
in September 2000 before retreating. The NDA and BC held parts of the area 
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around Tokar and a narrow strip of land running along the Eritrean border 
from Hamiskoreb in the north to Kassala in the south, declaring Khor Telkok 
their capital. 

After the outbreak of war in 1998 between Eritrea and Ethiopia (the two 
major supporters of the NDA), the NDA and its affiliates rapidly declined. 
The departure of the SPLM/A from the organization following the CPA sig- 
nalled its virtual demise and the remaining components became almost com- 
pletely dependent on Eritrea. 

The BC, however, gained a morale and publicity boost when security serv- 
ices from Khartoum were brought to Port Sudan to attack unarmed dock 
workers and civilians who had taken part in a peaceful demonstration on 26 
January 2005. The protesters were demanding reforms to the port adminis- 
tration and recognition of the BC as the legal representative of the people. 
Two days later the security services attacked civilians in the Beja-populated 
area of Sheba Dirar, killing at least 22 civilians only two of whom were not 
Beja. A government investigation was announced but its findings have not 
been made public and many Beja in Port Sudan still feel aggrieved about this 
incident. 

The BC was able to capitalize on these events to the extent that it subse- 
quently organized a national conference in which Musa Mohamed Ahmed, 
who until then had been an unknown soldier, was elected chairman of the 
BC. Abdulla Kunna, a teacher, was assigned responsibility for political affairs 
and Dr Amna Dirar, a professor at Alfad University in Omdurman, was elect- 
ed vice-chairman and leader of the internal wing. The killings also made clear 
how far the NCP would go to contain popular anger in the east, while indi- 
cating that the BC was capable of mobilizing the civilian population, and led 
many in the international community to fear that the violent and insecure 
conditions that existed in the west would be replicated in the east. 

Expectations that violence would break out as the SPLA withdrew from the 
east under the terms of the CPA proved unfounded. A Government of Sudan 
(GoS)-aligned militia led by Suliman Ali Bitai attacked Hamishkoreb on 10 
January 2006 but was repulsed by the SPLA, which did not leave Hamishko- 
reb until April—three months later than stipulated by the CPA. To the sur- 
prise of many, it appears that the SPLA virtually handed over the town to the 
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SAF, thus leaving the BC with only pockets of territory and their ‘capital’ of 
Khor Telkok near Kassala.° 

The BC’s effectiveness has been reduced by a number of tensions inside the 
organization. These tensions have placed major limitations on the organiza- 
tion’s overall ability to build and channel support, and continue to plague the 
political prospects of the Beja (and Eastern Front) today. 


Modern vs. traditional leadership. Operating in a community that is highly 
decentralized and where there is a veneration of holy people and deference 
to living religious figures and traditional leaders, the BC has felt the need to 
make alliances with sheikhs and religious leaders and even bring them into 
its leadership, the most significant examples of this being Sheikh Suliman Ali 
Bitai and Sheikh Omar. Suliman and his family have held dominant positions 
in Hamishkoreb since its establishment as a major religious educational cen- 
tre in the early years of the past century, as well as in a swath of territory 
parallel to the Eritrean border running from Hamishkoreb south to Kassala. 
In the mid- to late-1990s Suliman was a leading figure in the NDA based in 
Asmara and Sheikh Omar was at least officially the leader of the BC. 

However, Suliman and Omar left the organization, returned to govern- 
ment-controlled Sudan, and signed a ‘peace agreement’ with the NCP in 
2003—presumably on behalf of the Beja, although the agreement was never 
released to the public and appears to have achieved nothing. The NCP con- 
tinues to see value in its association with Suliman, however, as was made 
clear by its willingness to fund and militarily equip a militia that he led. The 
NCP also supported the formation and operation of other militias, including 
that of Sayid Tirik, a Hadendawa nasir based in Tiney.’ It is not clear whether 
such militias were genuine fighting forces or simply conduits for generous 
government handouts, as their critics have claimed.” In either case, the forces 
carried SAF-supplied small weapons that in most cases were never used. 
Their official responsibilities included defending the oil pipeline that runs 
parallel to the Eritrean border. 

Unlike in the south and Darfur, the SAF has been largely unsuccessful in its 
attempts to create effective militias in the east. While the reasons are not en- 


tirely clear, it would appear that BC efforts to maintain tribal unity and their 
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refusal to sanction inter-tribal fighting are factors. In addition, leading fami- 
lies have endeavoured to maintain their attachments in both camps. For ex- 
ample, while Suliman returned to Sudan, his brother remained with the DUP 
in Asmara ensuring that the interests of the family were protected either way. 
About the same time Omar returned to the BC and was rewarded with a 
house and facilities in Hamishkoreb.” 

The willingness of both the BC and the NCP to court traditional leaders, 
even when they appear either fickle or opportunist in their affiliations, high- 
lights the standing of these leaders in the Beja community. The BC operates 
in a highly traditional community and such alliances make reform extremely 
difficult. For example, while the BC leadership espouses women’s advance- 
ment, it has done little in this regard; Beja women remain isolated and have 
some of the lowest levels of access to education and health services in Su- 
dan—in part because of the opposition of local traditional leaders. Neverthe- 
less, women have an organization affiliated with the BC. As well as making 
basic reforms to Beja society difficult, alliances with traditional authorities 
also interfere with efforts to develop a coherent leadership. 


Internal vs. external wings. The BC has also had to deal with a division be- 
tween its external wing in Asmara and its internal wing in government-con- 
trolled Sudan. It is unclear whether this division produced ideological differ- 
ences, but the split clearly led to organizational difficulties. Members of the 
external wing risked arrest and even execution if they return to Sudan, while 
members of the internal wing were frequently stopped by the government 
from meeting with their colleagues in Asmara or even from travelling to re- 
stricted areas in eastern Sudan. Tactically, the internal wing generally fa- 
voured a more aggressive political approach, while the external wing empha- 
sized armed struggle. It would also appear that the external wing was far 
more influenced by the Eritrean government than the internal leadership.” 


Civilian vs. military leadership. Echoing the internal/external split, there is 
also a division between the civilian and military leaderships—a problem 
common to many liberation movements. In this instance the military compo- 
nent of the BC has largely been under the control of the Eritrean Army, and 


issues of military strategy, organization, training, and logistics were largely 
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out of the hands of the BC’s military leaders. Complaints were rarely heard 
because Eritrean support remained essential, even if the military weakness of 
the BC was obvious. In 13 years of armed struggle the BC, and later the East- 
ern Front, only managed to capture a minuscule amount of territory, and this 
was only accomplished with massive support from the Eritrean Army and 
the SPLA.” 


Tribal tensions. Outside these leadership problems, divisions of a tribal na- 
ture also reduced the effectiveness of the BC and the Eastern Front. The most 
significant of these is the position of the Beni Amar in the BC and, more 
broadly, whether they form part of the greater Beja tribe or constitute a sepa- 
rate tribe. This problem has particular significance because the Beni Amar 
have managed to achieve a higher standard of living than other Beja groups 
and this is sometimes attributed to their closer relations with the government 
and its security organs. The Beni Amar are more likely than other Beja to be 
sympathetic to Islamist views, and this probably explains their greater affin- 
ity with the NCP and their participation in the NCP-supported Eritrean Is- 
lamic jihad groups. The vast majority of the Beni Amar live in Eritrea and the 
Beja have historically tried to keep them out of Sudan and to prevent them 
from acquiring tribal rights to land, although in practice Beni Amar now own 
considerable and expanding parts of Kassala and other centres. As a result, 
there is an uneasy relationship between the two groups and few Beni Amar 
have joined the BC. 


Conflicting ideologies. Because the BC does not have a clear ideology there 
are often conflicting currents inside the party. The most obvious is between 
the ideological left and right. A considerable proportion of the leadership is 
made up of former members of the Sudan Communist Party or fellow travel- 
lers, including Abdulla Kunna, Salih Baraqueen, Ali Saffi, Amna Dirar, and 
Mohammed Mutasim. Others in the BC, particularly among its mass base, 
are very conservative and even sympathetic to notions of Islamic govern- 
ance. The lack of a strong commitment to a particular ideology means that 
there has been much movement between parties, especially between the BC 
and the DUP. Recent efforts to promote greater party loyalty are having some 
success, but unity will always be difficult when pursued in the Beja’s highly 
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fragmented cultural and political environment. In addition, after almost five 
decades of struggle and the failed promises of development made by succes- 
sive governments, there is considerable disillusionment among the Beja. 

Despite these considerable challenges, the BC has had some success in 
uniting its highly divided and locally focused tribe, encouraging a collective 
identity, and transmitting the now widely held belief that easterners are suf- 
fering from marginalization. Beja resentment and support for the BC is clear 
to anyone spending just a short time in the coffee shops of Port Sudan. The 
BC has been particularly successful at mobilizing young people—the student 
administrations at two of the three main universities in the east are controlled 
by the BC and the party is even making inroads in secondary and primary 
schools.“ It is largely youth activism that has led to the establishment of BC 
offices in the major towns of the east in the past three years. This greater col- 
lective sense of identity is also seen in the decline in the number of violent 
clashes within the tribe, according to a medical doctor who has treated pa- 
tients in the Kassala area for many years.” This growing sense of identity and 
collective resentment, however, is sometimes reflected in antipathy to the 
non-indigenous inhabitants of eastern Sudan, and this highlights problems 
not only for a regionally defined Eastern Front, but also for post-conflict rec- 
onciliation. 

While the BC sometimes appears to suffer from having too many leaders, 
the Rashaida Free Lions remain in the unchallenged hands of Mabrouk Sal- 
im. Because he created and leads the Free Lions virtually alone, the group 
does not have a wide basis of support in the broader Rashaida community— 
much less a supportive network in Sudan. Because of their relative isolation 
in the country, many Rashaida have attempted to stay out of the political fray 
or simply sided with the NCP. As a political organization the Free Lions is 
little more than a shell, while its armed component is not believed to number 
more than a few hundred. It, too, has been supplied by the Eritrean Army 
with small arms. However, this small force is widely respected for its moun- 
taineering, navigational, and shooting skills, all of which are probably de- 
rived from smuggling activities along the Eritrean-Sudanese border. Their 
success in trade and business also provides a ready means to fund the Free 
Lions and it would appear that all these activities are intimately linked. More 
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importantly, Mabrouk and his Free Lions have the strong support of the Eri- 


trean government and the Eritrean Army. © 
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V. The Eastern Front 


Finding themselves virtually alone after the disintegration of the NDA and 
the departure of the SPLA, and wanting to capitalize on the Port Sudan dem- 
onstrations, the BC and the Rashaida Free Lions announced the formation of 
the Eastern Front in Asmara in February 2005. It was in many ways a strange 
alliance. The Rashaida are Arab, wealthy, and relatively recent migrants to 
Sudan, while the Beja are African, poor, and indigenous to the region. More 
problematically, the Beja have long claimed exclusive rights to land in eastern 
Sudan, while the Rashaida have appealed to successive governments in 
Khartoum for a nazir (an appointed tribal chief) that would acknowledge 
they had land rights as well. 

The Eastern Front was established in the first instance because both the BC 
and the Free Lions shared the same resentment of Mirghani’s leadership of 
the NDA. These tensions came to a head after the Egyptian security services 
organized negotiations between the NCP and the NDA in Cairo in 2004. Both 
the BC and the Free Lions walked out of the negotiations, claiming that their 
interests were not being fairly represented. Two months later the NDA held 
its annual conference in Asmara amid considerable acrimony. When the DUP, 
the Sudan Communist Party, and Legitimate Command components of the 
NDA subsequently entered the Sudan national parliament in Khartoum, the 
BC, the Free Lions, and the incoming Darfur-based Sudan Liberation Move- 
ment/ Army (SLM/ A) were left outside. With the NDA moribund the eastern 
groups felt the need to create their own organization. 

Although SLM/A-Unity and the eastern armed groups of the NDA might 
have posed a real threat to the NCP if they had worked together, the Darfuri- 
ans showed little genuine inclination to commit to a struggle in the east. 
However, the Justice and Equality Movement (JEM), a smaller Darfurian 
armed group that was denied membership of the NDA because of its per- 


ceived Islamist orientation, did sign a memorandum of understanding with 
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the Free Lions in 2004 and made clear its willingness to work closely with the 
eastern groups. It carried out or assisted with a small number of attacks on 
government installations in the east. 

The establishment of the Eastern Front and cooperation with JEM, how- 
ever, did not significantly improve the capacity of these groups to challenge 
the NCP armed forces in the east. For the most part this was because of the 
same problems that afflicted the BC and the Free Lions: weak organization, a 
leadership not closely connected to its support base or armed wing, the lack 
of a clear political programme, a failure to implement reforms in its liberated 
territories, and dependence on Eritrea. Although much energy has been de- 
voted to undermining the links between the Khatimya and its leader, Osman 
Mirghani, many eastern Sudanese still maintain traditional ties. In an envi- 
ronment where the extended family, patron-client relations, and the authority 
of the local sheikh still dominate, it is difficult for the Eastern Front to carve 
out a truly separate space for itself on the political spectrum. To make matters 
worse for the Front, the NCP are experts at fostering divisions, infiltrating 
opposition, spreading disinformation, bribing, setting up parallel organiza- 
tions (such as the Beja Congress for Reform and Development), encouraging 
tribal tensions (between the Beja and the Beni Amar and between the Beja 
and the Rashaida) and attempting to rally people around Islamic slogans. 

Another major problem facing the Eastern Front is that, having set aside its 
tribal identities, the leadership must now construct a regional identity, which 
necessarily involves bringing large numbers of non-Beja and non-Rashaida 
from the east into the organization. The aim is not only to expand the size of 
the Eastern Front, but also to prevent the government from mobilizing these 
populations first. For example, the Eastern Front was particularly concerned 
to develop roots in Gedaref state because the Beja constitute a minority in this 
area and the Rashaida are entirely absent. Some Shukrya, Nubians, and oth- 
ers have joined the Eastern Front since its formation, but they represent only 
a small minority. Other significant communities such as the Masalit, which 
constitute a major proportion of the population in Gedaref state, have even 
less representation. Indeed, many people from the minority tribes in the east 
seem to be standing back and awaiting the outcome of the Eastern Front-NCP 
struggle before they commit themselves. 
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A year after its formation, and even after being made a signatory to the ESPA, 
the Eastern Front had no offices in Sudan or officials beyond a small number 
of leaders. Moreover, its formation inevitably raised the question of whether 
there was a continuing need for separate Beja and Rashaida organizations. 
Those calling for the dissolution of the BC first made their case at a confer- 
ence in Eritrea immediately after the signing of the peace agreement. Accord- 
ing to Eastern Front officials, the case was being pressed by the Eritrean gov- 
ernment.” The proposal was roundly defeated. Many Beja argued that they 
would not break their attachment to an organization that has existed for al- 
most four decades, and instead complained that they were not consulted 
about the formation of the Eastern Front.” 

Another problem that came to the surface after the signing of the peace 
agreement was an internal dispute over the role of the BC internal leader, Dr 
Amna Dirar. Anger at Amna surfaced at a BC meeting in Gedaref before the 
agreement and it was decided that she would be replaced,” but the decision 
was announced only in late November by Abdulla Musa, a senior BC leader 
from Port Sudan. He and others subsequently met the national media where 
they accused Amna of taking party funds and aligning herself with the Free 
Lions leader, Mabrouk Salim, to displace Musa as the chairman of the Eastern 
Front. There were also allegations that Amna and others, including officials 
in Eritrea, tried to establish a separate Beni Amar breakaway organization.” 
Al-Amin Al-Haj, the president of the Gedaref branch of the BC, was also ac- 
cused of this conspiracy. He was dismissed and replaced by Dr Mohammed 
Mutasim. Eastern Front officials alleged that a struggle for land by the land- 
less Beni Amara and Rashaida underpinned the conspiracy. 

Given the widespread and longstanding claims of corruption in the exter- 
nal wing of the party, the accusations against Amna seem disingenuous. How 
disruptive these events will prove to be is unclear at the time of writing, but 
they highlight the sensitive relations that exist between the Beni Amar and 
the Beja and the power struggles inside the organization. 2 
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VI. Regional security and eastern Sudan 


What Cliffe has called ‘mutual interference’ has a long history in the post- 
colonial Horn of Africa as governments routinely support dissidents in 
neighbouring states and use these dissidents to pursue their own interests 
(Cliffe, 1999). Because of its strategic significance, eastern Sudan is a prime 
example of this thesis. In 1961 the Eritrean Liberation Front (ELF) launched 
an insurrection against the regime of Emperor Haile-Selassie from bases 
along what was then the Sudanese-Ethiopian border. This area has rarely 
been peaceful since. The Derg’s support for the Sudanese Anyanya rebel 
movement, which came to dominate the south after Sudan’s first civil war, 
encouraged Khartoum to reciprocate by providing assistance to the ELF. Su- 
dan’s first civil war ended with the 1972 Addis Ababa Agreement and this 
initially led to improved relations between Sudan and Ethiopia. With the col- 
lapse of the agreement in 1983, however, the ELF, and later the EPLF, began 
receiving support from Khartoum, while the Derg—with enormous assist- 
ance from the Eastern Bloc—began hosting and supplying the SPLM/A. 
After coming to power in 1989 the National Islamic Front (NIF) initially 
assisted the Eritrean and Ethiopian armed opposition groups operating from 
Sudan. When the EPLF and Ethiopian Peoples Revolutionary Democratic 
Front (EPRDF) ousted the Derg in 1991 it was hoped that there would be a 
new era of cooperative relations in the Horn. The EPRDF did force the SPLM/ 
A from their bases in Gambella; and Eritrea and Ethiopia both espoused good 
neighbourly relations and took a leading role in peace-making in Somalia 
and Sudan. It was not long, however, before the NIF shifted its support from 
the EPLF and EPRDF to groups calling for an Islamic jihad in the two coun- 
tries, and soon the border areas of Ethiopia and Eritrea were subject to guer- 
rilla attacks from bases in Sudan (Young, 2002). Anxious not to return to war, 
Addis Ababa and Asmara tried political means to convince the Islamists in 
Khartoum to halt their aggressive policy, which had little hope of success. 
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The ‘soft’ responses of Ethiopia and Eritrea to Khartoum’s Islamist policies 
were unsuccessful. The NIF under Hassan Al-Turbani was convinced that it 
was leading a global Islamic renaissance and that its neighbours to the east 
were ripe for an Islamist takeover (Young, 2002). Eritrea has a large Muslim 
population in the western border areas and the NIF began helping a range of 
Islamist groups operating in this area. This policy reached its nadir in its sup- 
port of jihadist guerrillas who were defeated by the EPLF in the Sahel region 
in December 1993 (Cliffe, 1999). In Ethiopia the pivotal event was an assassi- 
nation attempt against Egyptian President Hosni Mubarak during his attend- 
ance at an OAU conference in Addis Ababa, which the EPRDF believed was 
supported by the Sudanese Islamists (Young, 1999). 

Asmara and Addis Ababa responded by supporting armed groups op- 
posed to the regime in Khartoum, particularly those groups in the NDA that 
could provide security on their western borders. Asmara provided crucial 
assistance to the BC, and both Eritrea and Ethiopia assisted the opposition 
Sudan Alliance Forces, which operated along their western borders. Eritrea 
and Ethiopia not only directly supported these groups, but also used their 
own armies to defeat the SAF and turn over captured territory to the NDA 
(Young, 1999). These efforts were also supported by USD 20 million of mili- 
tary supplies from the United States to Eritrea, Ethiopia, and Uganda—osten- 
sibly to protect these allies from Khartoum’s aggression, but probably with a 
view to overthrowing the Islamist regime (Young, 2005). 

These aspirations, however, collapsed when Eritrea and Ethiopia went to 
war on 6 May 1998. The two countries either ended or reduced their support 
for the Sudanese opposition and also began courting Khartoum out of fear 
that it would give critical assistance to the other. The overtures from Addis 
Ababa won out—probably because it was the dominant power in the Horn 
and Khartoum believed that it would overcome Eritrea—and as a result Su- 
dan and Ethiopia stopped supporting one another’s dissidents (Young, 2002). 
Meanwhile, the Popular Front for Development and Justice (PFDJ, the suc- 
cessor of the EPLF) resumed its former policy of supporting the opposition, 
while the NCP continued to assist Eritrean jihad groups. 

After Ethiopia’s victory over Eritrea, and its subsequent rejection of the 
ruling of the Eritrea Ethiopia Boundary Commission that it should return 
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captured territory, Asmara began to support a number of armed opposition 
groups in Ethiopia. In turn, Ethiopia together with Sudan and Yemen, fellow 
members of the Sana’a Pact, supported groups opposed to the PFDJ. Offi- 
cially, the Sana’a Pact was established to fight terrorism in the region, but 
unofficially it was an alliance to oppose the regime in Asmara. As a result, a 
number of armed groups, mostly operating from eastern Sudan and some 
from Ethiopia, as well as a political opposition, were given finances and mili- 
tary equipment by the Sana’a Pact countries. Eritrea was thus effectively en- 
circled. Even more upsetting to the Eritrean government, the international 
community and the United States applied little pressure on the Ethiopian 
government led by Meles Zenawi to end its army’s occupation of Eritrean 
territory (Young, 2006a). In the view of the PFDJ the United States had aban- 
doned principle and aligned with the EPRDF because such an alignment was 
perceived as critical to US security interests in the Horn. 

Eritrea thus faced two major problems: first, to end the region’s encircle- 
ment which was both a security threat and economically debilitating because 
its borders with Ethiopia and Sudan were closed; and, second, the interna- 
tional community showed little willingness to apply the necessary pressure 
to force the Ethiopian Army to withdraw from Eritrean territory. Going back 
to war with Ethiopia was and still remains an option, but a second military 
failure could spell the demise of the regime. In this light, the government 
opted to work to end Eritrea’s isolation and improve the country’s status in 
the region—and improving relations with Khartoum was the easiest option 
with potentially the biggest immediate rewards. Eritrea had at least one card 
to play—its considerable influence over the Eastern Front. Resolution of the 
conflict in the east could not be contemplated without at least Eritrean acqui- 
escence. 

The problem for the PFDJ, however, was that the Eastern Front was among 
the most vehement critics of the CPA and the Darfur Peace Agreement (DPA), 
arguing that they were not comprehensive and did not fundamentally change 
the balance of power in Khartoum. Furthermore, given the weak military 
performance of the Eastern Front, it seemed unlikely, even with Eritrean sup- 
port, that it would be able to obtain significant concessions from Khartoum. 
Eritrea’s dilemma was therefore whether it should jettison, or at least com- 
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promise, its long-term goal of displacing the NCP in favour of achieving a 
short-term peace agreement in the east. 

Despite Eritrea’s intense engagement with Sudan, the major threat to its 
security was (and remains) the Ethiopian Army. The primary goal of its dip- 
lomatic efforts in Sudan was to undermine the regional alliance opposed to 
the PFDJ, particularly the ties between Khartoum and Addis Ababa, in order 
to turn the tables on Ethiopia (Young, 2006a). This policy was pursued, in the 
first instance, by assisting the Ethiopian armed opposition; and, more recent- 
ly, by arming and training the armed forces of the Somali Council of Islamic 
Courts in Mogadishu. Significantly, while the PFDJ supported the military 
wing of the Islamic Courts, the NCP gave assistance to its political wing. Al- 
though Yemen sided with Ethiopia in supporting the Federal Transitional 
Government in opposition to the Islamic Courts, the NCP’s support for the 
Somali Islamists effectively drove a hole through the Sana’a Pact and ended 
the encirclement of Eritrea. The PFDJ may not have given up the option of 
going back to war with Ethiopia to recover its border lands, but it would re- 
quire at least the neutrality of Khartoum and security on its western border 
before that option can be seriously entertained. E 
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VII. Negotiations and peace agreement 


The UN, the United Kingdom, and the United States were all proposed as 
mediators for negotiations in the east, but they were rejected by both the 
PFDJ and the NCP. Eritrea was proposed and, after initial resistance to the 
idea, the NCP agreed. Pressure from the Eastern Front and its former ally, the 
SPLM/A, carried some weight, but more significant was the view in Khar- 
toum that the Eastern Front was controlled by the Eritreans,” and hence no 
agreement could be reached without its approval.” Against this background 
the first vice-president, Salva Kiir, the foreign minister, Lam Akol, and SPLM 
parliamentary leader, Yasir Arman (who represented the SPLM/A in Asmara 
for many years) made a number of visits to Asmara to meet the Eritrean lead- 
ership and, in turn, Eritrean presidential adviser, Yemane Gebreab, and the 
head of organizational affairs, Abdella Jabir, met with their counterparts in 
Khartoum. During these meetings bridges between the two countries were 
further mended and an outline of the peace agreement was probably sketched 
out. 

While the negotiations in Navaisha and Abuja that preceded the CPA and 
DPA were long and arduous, the peace talks in Asmara were smooth and 
uncontroversial. While the former sets of negotiations were held in the public 
view of many observers and journalists, the peace talks in Asmara were low- 
key. International observers were not permitted because of the Eritrean con- 
viction that such an intervention would interfere with the process.” Probably 
the most important reason why the negotiations went so smoothly is that al- 
though both the Eastern Front and the PFDJ had been opposed to the CPA, 
they did not challenge its stipulations, and in particular they accepted the 
NCP’s dominance in Khartoum. Another factor explaining the rapid progress 
of the negotiations was the conclusion drawn by the Eastern Front leadership 
that, because of the loss of its SPLM/A and NDA allies and the limited 
achievements of its military campaign, it had no alternative but to accept the 
outcome of the peace process. 
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Following the format of the CPA and DPA, the Eastern Sudan Peace Agree- 
ment, signed on 14 October 2006, focused on security arrangements, power 
sharing, and wealth sharing (ESPA, 2006). Under the security arrangements it 
was agreed that ‘no militia forces or other armed groups would exist in East- 
ern Sudan apart from SAF’ (art. 24). This provision effectively brought to an 
end the independent existence of the Eastern Front armed forces, a measure 
that the Front had previously argued that it would not accept. It should also 
signal the end of the SAF-aligned armed groups. According to Eritrean sourc- 
es, the NCP pressed for an agreement that would have Sudan disband these 
eastern pro-government groups in return for the PFDJ agreeing to stop sup- 
porting the Darfur armed opposition. This was not accepted, however, and 
instead it was agreed that the SAF-aligned armed groups in the east would be 
disbanded within three months of the signing of the peace agreement.” 
Whether this has taken place cannot be verified without an independent as- 
sessment. 

The agreement provides for the establishment of a High Joint Military 
Committee to implement and monitor the ceasefire, which is made up of 
three representatives from the GoS, three from the Eastern Front and one 
from the Government of Eritrea (art. 26), thus giving Eritrea the critical vote. 

According to the agreement, the Eastern Front army will be granted ‘no 
less than 33 per cent of their newly integrated SAF units for a minimum dura- 
tion of two years’ (art. 27). Eastern Front and Eritrean officials say that the 
Front will fill 5,300 posts in the eastern branch of the national army, with oth- 
ers going into the paramilitary services. There are no reliable estimates of 
Eastern Front numbers but the figure of 5,300 appears very high, although 
this does not preclude the possibility that, following the signing of the ESPA, 
sufficient numbers of easterners could be recruited and then absorbed into 
the SAF. The agreement also provides for the establishment of a Joint Com- 
mittee for the Integration of the Eastern Front forces into the SAF (art. 27), 
and the GoS assumes responsibility for reintegrating Eastern Front combat- 
ants who are not suitable for membership of the SAF into civilian life (art. 
28). 

It is alleged that the NCP will endeavour to place the Eritrean jihad groups 
it was forced to disband into the eastern-based SAF forces, while Eritrea will 
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in turn try to take the opportunity provided by the restructuring of the re- 
gional army to infiltrate its intelligence operatives. According to one informed 
individual, the result will be a war between the intelligence services.” Under 
the agreement the newly recruited SAF forces cannot be transferred to other 
parts of the country for five years, a provision apparently designed to ensure 
that Eastern Front soldiers cannot be sent to Darfur.” 

Although Eastern Front leaders had previously supported the placement 
of international troops and observers in the east to guarantee the agreement, 
this was opposed by both Khartoum and Asmara. Eritrea alone is now serv- 
ing as the guarantor of the agreement—without having any of its army in 
Sudan. This is in marked contrast to the CPA, which provides for some 10,000 
peacekeepers and monitors in the south, although, as one Eastern Front offi- 
cial noted, even such a large contingent has not stopped GoS abuses of the 
peace agreement.” It is contended that there is no need for international forc- 
es because Eritrea has excellent knowledge of and intelligence on the region 
and is well placed to either right any wrongs, or bring them to the attention 
of Khartoum. It does, however, leave the Eastern Front dangerously depend- 
ent on the goodwill of the Eritreans. In informal discussions with Beja mem- 
bers of the Eastern Front there was considerable unhappiness about the lack 
of international engagement and oversight of the security arrangements.” 

In the wake of the agreement Eastern Front combatants began moving to 
camps near Kassala and Aroma (north of Kassala) as a prelude to their inte- 
gration into the SAF or other paramilitary forces, or demobilization. It is sig- 
nificant that the Beja and Rashida went to separate camps, thus providing 
another indication of the limitations of the integration achieved by the forma- 
tion of the Eastern Front. However, unlike in the south, the insurgency in the 
east did not produce high levels of violence, the Eastern Front combatants 
were few in number, the area of conflict was largely restricted to the Eritrean 
frontier area, most civilians do not carry weapons (apart from swords and 
knives), there is little tribal animosity, and the parties to the agreement ap- 
pear confident that the area can be quickly pacified. Since poverty and lack of 
development fuelled the conflict the biggest concern in this regard is that 
former combatants should receive either sufficient compensation or training. 
Although not referred to in the ESPA, it is now expected that UNMIS might 
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play a supportive role in disarmament, demobilization, and reintegration.” 

Under the power-sharing agreement the Eastern Front will be granted dep- 
uty governorships in Kassala and Gedaref states and ten seats in the legisla- 
tures of each of the three eastern states (arts. 16 and 17). Because of a prior 
agreement between the NCP and the DUP to grant the latter the deputy gov- 
ernorship of Red Sea state, the Eastern Front will acquire a ministerial posi- 
tion in the cabinet. The Eastern Front will also be given positions as advisers 
in each of the three states. The ten legislative positions granted to the Front 
strengthen the non-NCP component, which will now make up 50 per cent of 
the total. However, the opposition parties have not demonstrated much unity 
to date and, crucially, the security services will remain completely under the 
control of the NCP. The Eastern Front was granted one state ministerial posi- 
tion, an assistant to the president to be selected by the president from a list of 
nominees provided by the Front, an adviser to the president, and eight seats 
in the national assembly (arts. 8 and 9). Crucially, however, these seats will 
not affect NCP dominance of the assembly, which will be maintained at 52 per 
cent. 

The Eastern Front’s demand that the east be recognized as a region and 
that power be devolved to it (as was also argued by the SPLM/A and the 
Darfur rebels in their respective areas) was rejected by the government. In 
response, however, the three states of the east will set up an Eastern Sudan 
States’ Coordinating Council to ‘enhance coordination and cooperation be- 
tween them’. Moreover, the GoS agreed to convene a conference by the end 
of 2007 to examine the administrative structure of the country (art. 5), a pro- 
vision that the Eastern Front said would involve consideration of whether 
federalism is best pursued by devolving power to states and regions.” While 
some contend that the willingness of the NCP to negotiate with the Eastern 
Front represents the first occasion that a national government has recognized 
the region, most of those interviewed were not happy with the provisions of 
the agreement.” Nor did the Eastern Front achieve its demands on protecting 
the culture and language of the people of the east, probably because such an 
agreement would challenge the NCP’s commitment to the Arabic language, 
its interpretation of Islam, and riverine cultural dominance in the country. 


The earlier related demand of the Eastern Front that self-determination in the 
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east be considered during the negotiations was quietly dropped. 

A crucial element of the agreement is the establishment of the Eastern Su- 
dan Reconstruction and Development Fund (ESRDF) of USD 600 million 
over four years that ‘shall serve as a principal organ in the planning, monitor- 
ing and follow up of the reconstruction and development program’ (art. 23), 
language that is vague and gives rise to concerns that it will become a major 
vehicle for patronage. Moreover, the Board of the ESRDF will be chaired by 
the NCP minister of finance and the majority of its members will come from 
the NCP (art. 23). 

Although there are references in the agreement to the need for equitable 
development in the east, the Development Fund is the only substantive pro- 
vision to pursue this objective. In a region that suffers from enormous pov- 
erty and high unemployment, particularly in the heavily populated shanty 
towns surrounding Port Sudan, it is not surprising that many complain that 
in reality the peace agreement offers little, and that that it should have em- 
phasized the needs of the eastern population—given their marginalized sta- 
tus in Sudan.” 

While the ESPA was warmly welcomed in the national media and the 
country’s legislative assembly, many members of the Eastern Front negotiat- 
ing team in Asmara were less than enthusiastic and only accepted it because 
they felt that they had little alternative. There were also concerns about how 
their constituency would view the agreement. There is no doubt that every- 
one supports the end to hostilities and a return to more normal patterns of 
life, and this was a major factor motivating Eastern Front acquiescence to the 
agreement, but it is also true that the final provisions are far less than the 
people of the east were told they could expect, particularly in terms of power- 
sharing. In informal discussions with ordinary citizens in Gedaref there was 
a widespread view that the agreement was a move in the right direction,” but 
in Port Sudan sentiments were distinctly more negative.” As a result, Eastern 
Front leaders realize that they need to convince their supporters that they 
reached the best possible deal and did not cave in to external pressures. The 
leaders are also painfully aware of the proven ability of the NCP to sow con- 
fusion, create and support alternative opposition groups, buy friends, and 
infiltrate party organs, and this could lead to disenchantment and even the 
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establishment of breakaway groups.” 

Both Eritrean and Eastern Front officials emphasized the need to prepare 
for elections that could herald a real change of power.” They also spoke in 
terms of building alliances with likeminded forces in the country, notably the 
SPLM/A and the Darfur rebels.” Such alliances, however, appear problem- 
atic. 

Although regional and national elections are stipulated in the CPA, neither 
the NCP nor the SPLM/A are showing much enthusiasm for them and it is by 
no means clear that the elections will either take place on schedule or be free 
and fair. These fears were repeatedly raised in meetings with ordinary citi- 
zens in the east and by Eastern Front officials. Numerous critics pointed out 
that the pursuit of political ends is not possible without democracy and that, 
even with lukewarm attempts to restrict the security regime in the east, there 
is no sign of a democratic transformation in Sudan.” However, even when 
these problems are acknowledged there is still strong agreement among 
members of the Eastern Front about the necessity of gearing up for a political 
struggle with the NCP in the hope that the ESPA has provided them with the 
security to return to their natural arena of party politics. 

Nonetheless, there is recognition that the Eastern Front’s struggle to over- 
throw the NCP has—at least for the immediate future—ended unsuccessful- 
ly. One senior Eastern Front leader said, ‘By making this agreement we will 
probably extend the life of the government by a few years’. This is in marked 
contrast to those, particularly in the international community, who contend 
that the regional peace agreements serve to weaken the NCP. Not only does 
the achievement of yet another peace agreement marginally increase the stat- 
ure and legitimacy of the NCP, and demonstrate its responsiveness to inter- 
national and SPLM/A pressures, it also significantly eases tensions with Eri- 
trea and has permitted the transfer of troops from the east to Darfur.” The 
NCP, however, insists that it appreciates that it is has a reputation nationally 
and internationally for not keeping its promises, and repeatedly assured 
Eastern Front and the Eritrean mediators that it is fully committed to imple- 
menting the agreement.“ 

The Eritrean government was also a major beneficiary of the peace agree- 


ment. In the first instance the agreement to limit SAF numbers in the east and 
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to disband SAF-aligned anti-PFDJ armed groups (notably the Abdella Idris- 
led ELF) improves Eritrea’s security position along its western borders, which 
is important given its continuing military stand-off with Ethiopia. The open- 
ing of the Eritrea-“Sudan border also effectively ends the country’s encircle- 
ment and should ease economic pressures in the country. 

The role of the Eritrean mediators in the eastern conflict was greatly ap- 
preciated by Khartoum as both countries share an aversion to the UN, the 
AU, or the US and its allies dominating the country’s peace processes. As a 
result, days before the agreement was signed Major-General Salah Gosh, 
head of Sudan’s powerful National Security Agency, flew to Asmara to hold 
talks about the possibility of Eritrea leading the next round of Darfur peace 
talks.” Thus the achievement of the eastern peace agreement initially ap- 
peared to enhance the prospects that Eritrea would lead the peace process in 
Darfur. This has subsequently become less likely, however, because Eritrean 
control over the Darfurian rebels has declined, in part because of their nega- 
tive view of the ESPA. = 
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VIII. Conclusion 


The armed conflict that emerged in eastern Sudan is not unique. It shares 
marked similarities to conflicts in southern and western Sudan and like them 
it is a product of marginalization, uneven development, and the domination 
of the Sudanese state since independence by riverine-based elites. Moreover, 
it also bears comparison with conflicts elsewhere in the Horn of Africa where 
authoritarian governments seeking to control peripheral areas and impose 
alien cultural forms have provoked resistance (Markakis, 1994). In the ab- 
sence of democratic institutions through which this domination could be 
challenged in the political arena, ethnic communities and regions have felt 
compelled to take up arms. Such has been the case with the BC and the East- 
ern Front, which would have preferred to engage Khartoum governments 
politically, but instead were compelled to conduct what has proven to be a 
less than successful insurgency. 

While the SPLM/A and Darfur liberation movements initially took the 
form of armed groups and only much later developed political wings, the BC 
has a long political pedigree and only recently turned to armed struggle. 
However, the Eastern Front and its counterparts in the south and west of 
Sudan suffered from similar weaknesses: an unclear political programme 
and an underdeveloped ideology, weak organization and leadership, an ina- 
bility to enact reforms in its liberated territories, and tenuous links with their 
support bases. Like those in the south and west, the rebel groups in the east 
looked to the international community to compensate for their weaknesses. 
Members of the international community frequently voiced sympathy for the 
plight of the inhabitants of eastern Sudan but, with the exception of Eritrea, 
did not go beyond verbal support. Unfortunately, being adjacent to the Red 
Sea and bordering Eritrea and Ethiopia, eastern Sudan could not expect to 
escape regional entanglements, particularly in the post-colonial era when the 
Horn has been in almost constant turmoil. 


For most of the 45 years since the ELF launched an armed struggle on what 
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was then the Sudanese-Ethiopian border, regimes in Khartoum, Addis Aba- 
ba, and later Asmara have supported one another’s dissidents. The ESPA 
calls for an end to the support of such dissidents by Khartoum and Asmara, 
but it will be some time before it can be ascertained whether the commitment 
to that provision is sincere. Experience in the Horn is that even when govern- 
ments stop supporting each other’s dissidents, they do not disband them, 
understanding only too well how quickly conditions can change and that a 
friend of today can become an enemy of tomorrow—or vice versa. Moreover, 
given widespread allegations that the NCP has not followed through on its 
commitments under the CPA and the DPA, where it is confronting much 
stronger armed groups, there are bound to be doubts as to its sincerity in 
implementing the ESPA. 

No doubt the Eastern Front leaders share these concerns, but they have 
never felt comfortable in the role of guerrilla fighters. Unlike the Darfurian 
rebels, the BC is a political party and its leadership, and even more of its 
membership, want to pursue their objectives in the political arena. With all its 
inadequacies, they now feel they have an agreement that will permit them to 
do just that. Only time will tell whether that assessment will prove correct 
but the prognosis cannot be optimistic. As this analysis has made clear the 
ESPA was largely a by-product of a larger process of reconciling the govern- 
ments of Eritrea and Sudan and reconfiguring the security architecture of the 
Horn. Process and rhetoric were emphasized, and legitimacy was conferred 
on the agreement by the governments of the two countries—and less enthu- 
siastically by the international community, which appears to accept that an- 
other conflict in Sudan has been resolved. In fact the only thing resolved is 
that the violence associated with a low-level insurgency has ended. There is 
little evidence to show that marginalization—the condition that led the com- 
ponents of the Eastern Front to launch their armed struggle—will end. After 
an examination of the outcomes of peace processes in Central America, Ale- 
jandro Bendana concludes that the weak and disenfranchised majority fre- 
quently gains little and often loses significantly from international engage- 
ment that has the effect of suppressing conflict but not addressing, much less 
overcoming, the social injustices that produce the insurrections in the first 
place (Bendana, 2003). This appears to be an apt summation of the ESPA. 8 
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